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3Jntrobuttiott 

IT has long been customary in the olden land 
from which we derive our language, and 
many of us our lineage, to erect public memo- 
rials to the men who have been eminent for 
lives of philanthropy. The statue of William 
Wilberforce looks down from the summit of a 
lofty column over the city of Hull, which he 
represented in Parliament when he was battling 
for the freedom of the bondmen. The figure 
of George Peabody greets the merchants of 
London every day as they throng around the 
Royal Exchange. In the streets of Kidder- 
minster stands the statue of Richard Baxter, 
the eloquent preacher to humble artisans ; and 
on the Thames Embankment is one of Robert 
Raikes, the founder of Sunday-schools. Simi- 
lar monuments to careers of beautiful benefi- 
cence adorn other cities of Britain and on the 
Continent. 
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In our own younger country this mode of 
public honor has hitherto been paid chiefly to 
those who were eminent in arms or in states- 
manship, in science or in letters. But a genius 
for doing good would seem to be as worthy of 
posthumous gratitude as a genius for wielding 
the sword or the pen or the eloquent tongue. 
Deeds of unselfish benevolence deserve a mon- 
ument as truly as deeds of patriotism, or the 
achievements of distinguished statesmanship 
and intellectual culture. Such acts of homage 
to the dead are inspirations to the living. The 
community which places the highest premium 
upon largeness of heart and liberality of hand 
will be the most likely to be enriched by gen- 
erous benefactors. 

The first step in this direction of public and 
permanent commemoration of eminent philan- 
thropy — in the city of New- York — has been 
taken by rearing this statue to the late Honor- 
able William Earl Dodge. The precedent 
thus established may be followed, as we trust, 
by a long line of successors. Mr. Dodge was 
not a native of this city. He was born on the 
4th of September, 1805, at Hartford, in the 
neighboring State of Connecticut. Coming 
hither in his early boyhood, he spent his long, 
virtuous, and useful life in this metropolis. The 
story of this career, in its most salient points, 
are set forth in the addresses delivered at the 
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dedication of this statue. His sudden death, 
at the ripe age of nearly seventy-eight, occurred 
on the morning of February 9, 1883. Testi- 
monials of grateful respect to his memory were 
immediately rendered by a large number of 
public bodies and of benevolent societies in 
New- York and in other portions of the land. 
As his gifts and labors of beneficence were not 
hemmed in by sectional or sectarian boundaries, 
these testimonials of veneration came from peo- 
ple of various localities, of all political parties, 
and all religious denominations. None of these 
honest tributes were more touching than those 
which were paid by the humblest recipients of 
his bounty in this city, by foreign missionaries, 
and by many of the negro freedmen of the South. 
Soon after his lamented death, it was 
suggested that a permanent memorial, to com- 
memorate his life-long services to this com- 
munity, should be erected by his neighbors 
and fellow-townsmen. To carry out this sug- 
gestion, a number of his personal friends met 
at the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce (of 
which he had been the President for several 
years), on the 3d of March, 1883. At this 
meeting a Committee was appointed to con- 
sider and devise a plan which would most 
fittingly meet the wishes of the public. This 
Committee recommended that a bronze statue, 
of life-size, with a suitable pedestal, should be 
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erected — by voluntary contributions — in some 
prominent part of the city. The recommenda- 
tion was unanimously adopted, at an adjourned 
meeting on the 12th of March, The Com- 
mittee who were appointed to carry out this 
project were Messrs. William H. Fogg,* Samuel 
D. Babcock, Samuel Sloan, John A. Stewart, 
Morris K. Jesup, John Crosby Brown, and Charles 
Lanier. Mr. Jesup consented to act as Treasurer, 
and cheerfully devoted his time and energies to 
the undertaking until its successful completion. 
Three hundred and eighty persons contributed 
their subscriptions of money ; and the construc- 
tion of the statue was intrusted to the distin- 
guished sculptor Mr. J. Q. A. Ward. The spot 
designated for its erection was at the inter- 
section of Thirty- fourth Street, Broadway, and 
Sixth Avenue. In recognition of Mr. Dodge's 
life-long devotion to the cause of temperance, 
a beautiful drinking-fountain of pure cold water 
is connected with the granite pedestal. The 
ceremonies of unveiling and dedicating the 
monumental statue took place on the afternoon 
of the 22d of October, 1885. A large gather- 
ing of eminent citizens assembled in the hall 
of the adjoining Armory to listen to the elo- 
quent and appropriate addresses which are 
contained in this volume. 

* Mr. Fogg subsequently died and Mr. A. A. Low was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 
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After the completion of the exercises in the 
Armory, the national flag, which concealed the 
statue, was withdrawn ; and a concourse of his 
fellow-townsmen looked with admiring venera- 
tion on the familiar features of the Good Man 
whom they had known so long, and loved so 
tenderly. The participants in that day's cere- 
monies will soon pass away; the impressive 
words here recorded may in time be forgotten ; 
but the imperishable statue will endure, and 
will speak to coming generations of the eminent 
public services, the generous gifts, and the 
spotless life of William Earl Dodge, the 
Merchant, the Patriot, the Christian, and the 
Philanthropist. 

New-York, January 13, 1*886. 
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OTHOU infinite and eternal God, Creator 
of heaven and earth, we lift our eyes unto 
the hills whence cometh our help; for from thee 
cometh down every good and every perfect gift. 
We thank thee for thy most holy word, a 
lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path ; 
for all the means of grace, and the hope of 
glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. We thank thee to-day for all the 
good men and faithful women who have glad- 
dened, enriched, and fertilized humanity. Es- 
pecially do we return unto thee our sincere and 
hearty thanks that thou didst give to this com- 
munity, and to our country, our neighbor and 
our friend, whom we loved because he loved 
thee and loved his fellow-men, whom we to-day 
honor because thou didst honor him. We thank 
3 v 
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thee that he chose the better portion ; that he 
took righteousness, and it clothed him, and the 
fear of God was to him as a robe and as a dia- 
dem. We thank thee for his life, lengthened 
out past the three- score years and ten ; whose 
innermost springs were hid with Christ in God. 
We thank thee for his patriotism, for his piety, 
for his wide philanthropy ; for the charities, so 
large and so loving, that, when the eye of pov- 
erty saw him, it blessed him, and the ear of 
misery heard his name, it was as a witness to 
him ; that the blessings of many that were 
ready to perish came upon him; and that he 
caused the hearts of the tempted, the wander- 
ing, the sinning, and the sorrowing to sing for 
joy* We thank thee for all he was while here, 
and for the blessings that flowed forth from his 
hand and heart to this community and the land 
we love. And now, Father, we would this day 
tenderly commend unto thee the sharer of his 
heart and home, who feels to-day a fresher 
widowhood, and the children and children's 
children who inherit the rich heritage of the 
name he bore and honored. We ask thy bless- 
ing upon this service, and we pray that yonder 
memorial, which shall this day be unveiled, may 
ever stand as a memorial and as a witness of 
the things that are true, and the things that are 
good, and the things that are honest, and the 
things that are manly, and the things that are 
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pure, and the things that are of good report. 
We pray that the young men of this city, as 
their eyes may gaze upon the image of the face 
we knew and loved, may catch inspiration ; that 
many an one may learn how to fight life's battle, 
and looking up there may learn to imitate his 
example of industry, of probity, and conscien- 
tious devotion to everything that was right, his 
self-denying temper, and purity of life. 

And we pray, too, that weary labor, as it 
halts to refresh its thirst, may be led, as it 
beholds him and thinks of him, to satisfy the 
soul out of that great deep Fountain from which 
he drew, and that alone purifies and washes 
and satisfies the thirst of the immortal soul. 

Graciously grant thy blessings on the land 
that bears the ashes of our fathers and the hopes 
of our children from sea to sea. Let it be an 
inheritance of Emanuel. 

Graciously bless the Chamber of Commerce 
and all the merchants and the tradesmen, the 
sons of toil and traffic throughout this city. 
May the rich men of New- York be rich toward 
God. May they rise to the full measure of their 
sacred stewardship, and make their wealth bear 
the image and superscription of him who went 
about doing good. And may they all covet 
and enjoy the luxury our beloved brother 
did ; the joy of living and giving for others' 
welfare. 
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Now grant to us all the rich blessings of 
personal salvation in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who hath taught us evermore to say, "Our 
Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven ; give us this 
day our daily bread, and forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us ; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen." 
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BY 

0Lt. ^amuci J&. 'Bafcocft, 

(Chairman.) 

THERE is no more agreeable duty, no 
greater privilege, than to commemorate 
in a substantial and fitting manner the lives of 
those who have exerted a powerful and benefi- 
cent influence upon society. In recognition of 
this fact, upon this bright autumnal day, when 
nature so forcibly reminds us of those who have 
passed away, we come together to inaugurate 
the statue of our friend, the late Mr. Dodge. 
He was neither soldier, statesman, poet, nor 
scientist; but, better than many of such, he 
was the living embodiment of faith, hope, 
charity, and temperance; and these qualities 
enabled him to discharge with rare fidelity 
his duty to his Maker and to mankind. To this 
end he freely used the talents he possessed, 
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whether of mind, body, or estate. If I were 
asked to select his epitaph, I would adopt as 
most appropriate the words of the great 
Apostle : " Distributing to the necessity of 
saints; given to hospitality; not slothful in 
business ; fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 

But, ladies and gentlemen, the province of a 
chairman is to introduce the speakers ; I must 
therefore leave to those who will follow me to 
discuss the qualities of our departed friend in 
better and more appropriate words than I can 
possibly employ ; and I feel sure that they will 
give you sufficient reasons for perpetuating his 
memory in the way we have done. 

And now, Mr. Mayor, I have the honor, in 
behalf of the committee of arrangements, to 
present to the City of New- York, through you, 
its acting chief magistrate, the statue of the late 
William E. Dodge, in the confident hope that 
the mayor and those who may succeed him in 
his high office will take care to preserve this 
gift as a perpetual reminder of an upright and 
influential merchant, a useful and loyal citizen, 
a zealous and tender-hearted Christian philan- 
thropist, and, in fine, sir, an illustrious type of 
a true and lofty manhood. 









l^on. 3frol#> IL ganger, 

(Acting Mayor.) 

MR. PRESIDENT and Gentlemen: The 
pleasing duty has been assigned to me, in 
behalf of the people of this city, of accepting 
this statue. 

The occasions upon which the community 
has been called together to honor the memory 
of the great merchants and philanthropists of 
this city have been few indeed. 

It is something to have so lived as to have 
deserved public recognition for good works 
faithfully performed. 

Aside from the honorable reputation which a 
long and useful business career had deservedly 
won for William E. Dodge, we must respect 
his profound religious convictions, as he under- 
stood his duties to his fellow-men, doing all the 

a 3 
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good which his means and his zeal permitted. 
He was identified with some of the most impor- 
tant charitable enterprises of this city, and wit- 
nessed their growth from small beginnings to 
mature development He was proud of his citi- 
zenship as a New-Yorker, and especially proud 
of his connection with the mercantile and finan- 
cial interests of our metropolis. His honorable 
career as an officer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is historical. 

New- York has not been sufficiently generous 
in its appreciation of its merchant princes. 
Whatever may be said of their indifference to 
public life, it must not be forgotten that to their 
business integrity and enterprise New-York is 
indebted for much of its greatness and commer- 
cial prosperity. 

We congratulate the people of this city upon 
this work of art, and as it is the beginning of 
the monuments which we hope to have erected 
to the memory of its great merchants, let us 
trust that an active and generous public spirit 
may lead to the early completion of similar 
honorable mementoes, which shall indicate how 
sincerely we appreciate the eminent services 
they have rendered, and which shall encourage 
the young in honest enterprise and upright 
business methods. 
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NEW- YORK has not been prodigal of pub- 
lic statues. The erection of such memo- 
rials is a privilege which should not be lightly 
sought, or readily granted. It is the highest 
honor which can be paid to a citizen, that his 
memory and features shall be preserved in 
bronze or marble for the reverent homage of 
future generations. As a rule, the lapse of time 
and the favorable judgment of posterity should 
decide the claim for such eminent recognition. 
We have not yet erected statues to Fulton, who 
gave us steam navigation, or to Dewitt Clinton, 
who created the highway of commerce which 
has made New- York great and rich. All men 
will agree that too much honor cannot be paid 
to the memory of such public benefactors by the 
generations which have inherited their glory 
and profited by their genius. 
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Why, then, when Fulton and Clinton still 
remain without the crowning honor of a public 
memorial, does the Chamber of Commerce, 
under whose auspices this statue to William E. 
Dodge has been erected by the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of three hundred and eighty persons, 
no one of whom inherits his blood, ask the use 
of a public square for its permanent resting- 
place ? Even with all his virtues fresh in our 
minds, and with the fruits of his long and well- 
spent life in our possession and enjoyment, we 
cannot venture to compare his unquestionable 
merits with the achievements of the great men 
who laid the foundations of our commercial 
supremacy. 

But there are men who can wait for recogni- 
tion, and there are, on the other hand, characters 
which demand present recognition, if recogni- 
tion is ever to be given. Fulton and Clinton 
are identified with a development which will 
last as long as the continent shall endure. 
Their names and fame form part of the very 
structure and growth of the State of New- York. 
Their monuments are ever before us, and there 
is no danger that their works or their genius will 
ever be forgotten. 

Not so with Mr. Dodge and the life-work 
which endeared him to the community to which 
he came when a youth, and to the people 
among whom he lived for more than half a 
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century. He began his career of usefulness as 
the "boy" in a store, whose lot was by no 
means so easy as it now is, with the appliances 
of copying-presses, telegraphs, telephones, and 
with porters to do the heavy work of the office. 
By his diligence, fidelity, and probity he made 
his way with slow and toilsome steps to 
the head of the greatest house in his branch 
of business in the world, owing its growth 
and success mainly to his spirit of enter- 
prise, his large intelligence, and his sleep- 
less activity. He accumulated wealth without 
exciting the envy or ill-will of his fellow-citi- 
zens. He was the friend and earnest supporter 
of every beneficent public enterprise. He 
showed his public spirit by assisting in the 
building of canals, railways, telegraphs, and 
ocean cables, when it required courage and 
self-sacrifice to engage in what were regarded 
as desirable but hazardous public enterprises. 
He was connected with the public schools, and 
was the friend of popular education. He led an 
unassuming, Christian life, aiding missionary 
enterprises, and building churches in the waste 
places. He was the promoter of temperance, 
and a munificent donor to all associations organ- 
ized for the diffusion of knowledge and religion 
among the young, and especially among the 
clerks of New- York, of whom he had been one, 
and in whom he felt a parental interest. He 
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was the friend of the enslaved in this and other 
lands, and freely gave his time and money for 
the amelioration of their condition by means 
of colonization and other remedial agencies. He 
took part in every public movement in this city 
for better local government, and was a generous 
benefactor to the museums and galleries of art 
designed to refine and to educate the masses. 
He tried to prevent the horrors of civil war, and, 
in consequence of his high character and pa- 
triotic impulses, he was selected by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New- York as a member of 
the Peace Commission, which in vain attempted 
to bring about an accommodation, and prevent 
the impending conflict between the North and 
the South. When finally the death-struggle 
came, he entered heart and soul into every 
movement for the support of the Government. 
He was a member of the Union Defence Com- 
mittee, and Chairman of the Committee of 
Conference with other cities to aid in organ- 
izing troops, equipping regiments, and for- 
warding supplies. His family nobly seconded 
his patriotic efforts, and one of his sons en- 
tered the military service, and returned at the 
close of the war with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. He was Chairman of the New- York 
branch of the Christian Commission, which 
charged itself with the spiritual welfare of the 
troops. He took part in the formation of the 
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Loyal National League, organized to strengthen 
the Government in 1863, when the Union 
prospects were darkest. He denounced from 
the steps of the Sub-Treasury the draft riots 
in New- York, at the risk of his life and prop- 
erty, which he considered as naught, so long 
as the Union was saved and his country re- 
stored to honorable peace. 

Subsequently his grateful fellow-citizens 
honored him with a seat in Congress, where 
he not only advocated sound financial measures 
at a time when error was rife, but resisted his 
own party in its reconstruction policy, predict- 
ing with remarkable foresight the lamentable 
results which flowed from its adoption. He 
declined a reelection to Congress for personal 
reasons, but left on the community the con- 
viction that he was in all respects a model 
citizen, a merchant as honorable as he was 
eminent, and a good Christian who per- 
formed his duties without fear, and lived 
a life without reproach. Above all, the mer- 
chants of New- York felt an honest pride in his 
character, career, and success in life; and by 
them he was held in such repute and honor that 
fotf eight successive years he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New- York, and in all movements of a public 
nature he was recognized as their champion and 
leader. In him all men saw the original of the 
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inimitable portrait sketched by Dr. William 
Adams when, in his presence, he said of the ideal 
merchant : 

" I know not the man, at this period of time, 
who occupies a position more exalted, above the 
valor of the soldier, or the arts of the politi- 
cian, with opportunities more auspicious in their 
bearing on the well-being of society, than a 
merchant intelligent in mind, honest in princi- 
ple, cultivated in tastes, simple in manners, 
generous in sympathies, liberal in conception, 
bountiful in gifts, the accredited friend of letters, 
science and art, charity and religion, standing 
on the ground of commercial success, the 
honored almoner of a benignant Providence." 

Surely it is a good thing for the community 
to perpetuate the memory of such a man, and 
to hold up for enduring honor the noble record 
of such a life, pure, unselfish, and beneficent. 
But this has not been the practice of men in 
this or in any age. The warrior and the states- 
men have carried off the honors of history, 
while the merchant and the philanthropist have 
been rewarded with the approval only of a 
good conscience and the fleeting commendation 
of the time, " Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant." But our civilization has entered upon a 
new era. The potent forces of modern life are 
those which regulate its industry, and diffuse 
the blessings of unlimited production through 
the medium of healthful commerce between 
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nations. Construction is now held in higher 
repute than destruction. At length we begin 
to comprehend the significance of the injunction, 
" Learn to do good and distribute." Society 
naturally does honor to the agencies which it 
regards as most beneficent. It is a most encour- 
aging and suggestive departure, therefore, from 
the traditions of the past, when the members 
of a commercial community are moved to per- 
petuate the memory of one of their number, 
whose chief claim to distinction lies in a noble 
character, a useful life, and above all in the 
employment of his means as a trust-fund for 
the good of his fellow-men. 

This monument, then, may be said to repre- 
sent a new phase in the progress of human 
development, in an era not merely of great 
physical triumphs, but of higher and nobler 
intellectual and moral perceptions, basing the 
true glory of man upon his love for his fellow- 
men, and upon the sacrifices which he makes 
for the advancement and welfare of the race. 
Other men before Mr. Dodge have given life 
and fortune to good works, and have doubtless 
found, as he did, a full reward in the satisfac- 
tion of well-doing. But they have no public 
monument to their memory. The encouraging 
feature of this event is that society recognizes, 
at length, the duty which it owes to itself of 
making a public recognition of the life and 
labors of such benefactors of the human race. 
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In doing justice to William E. Dodge, the 
community places itself on a higher plane of 
virtue, and establishes a standard of excellence 
for this and for coming generations, which 
gives the answer to the complaint : 

" How seldom, friend ! a great good man inherits 
Honor or wealth with all his worth and pains; 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains." 

But this monument and this occasion have 
even a greater significance and a deeper lesson 
for those who remember how toward the close 
of his life, when he stood at the summit of his 
career, Mr. Dodge was persecuted, misunder- 
stood, and maligned. It bears witness that in 
this age of general intelligence, with a free press, 
it is no longer possible for an honest man to be 
crushed by official oppression ; enforces the 
fundamental truth, that "government exists 
for the benefit of the governed," that public 
officials are the servants and not the masters of 
the people ; that resistance to wrong is the duty 
of every citizen ; and, above all, it presents to 
the world an enduring reminder of a good man 
victorious at last over malice and calumny, as 
another justification of Milton's triumphant 
acclaim : 

" Who ever knew truth put to the worst in a free and fair 
encounter ? " 
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IT was a keen insight into the subtler forces of 
history that led Andrew Fletcher, or some 
other wise man, to say that if one were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make the laws of a nation. He 
might have added, " Let me put up the statues, 
and I care not who write the biographies." 
Most biographies are even more short-lived 
than the men they commemorate. Books, for 
the most part, come and go with the genera- 
tions which produce them. Eagerly read at 
first, and potent for a time, they retire at last 
to the dusty alcoves, while bronze and marble 
and granite stand out under the stars, defying 
the storms and the seasons, and speak on to 
millions of people from generation to genera- 
tion. 
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It is an old idea that no man should be ac- 
counted happy until he has died. Not till then 
is character absolutely assured. The final rep- 
utation comes later still. Between death and 
beatification the Roman Church requires for its 
saints an interval of fifty years, after full proof 
of eminent virtue and well-attested miracles. 
For our friend and neighbor, whose image in 
monumental bronze we salute to-day, we ask only 
the respect, affection, and reverence due to a 
modest man, who wrought no miracles but such 
as are possible to us all. A people or an age 
advertises its own character in selecting the men 
set apart for lasting remembrance. In Trafal- 
gar Square, Nelson is England ; in the Place 
Vend6me, Napoleon is France; in the Unter 
den Linden, Frederick the Great is Prussia. 
Not exclusively, but for the most part every- 
where in Christendom, military genius occupies 
the pedestals. Not exclusively, as I have said ; 
statesmen and philanthropists, men of science, 
and men of letters, — women, also, — are com- 
memorated. And among all the better nations, 
the exaltation of force and prowess is yielding 
steadily to the exaltation of gentleness and 
charity. Christian consecration is beginning to 
get its rights. In the busy commercial city of 
Hull, England, a few weeks ago, I looked up in 
gratitude to the towering form of Wilberforce. 
To her splendid equestrian statue of Frederick 
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the Great, Prussia proposes to add an imposing 
monument to Martin Luther. For our friend so 
recently taken from us we claim no extraordi- 
nary gifts of genius, no brilliant dramatic career. 
He was a New England boy, like many others. 
He was a New- York merchant, like many 
others. He was a member of our national 
Congress, like many others. And, like many 
others, he had accumulated a handsome fortune, 
for which no man upbraided him. No poor 
man's curse pursued or shadowed it. He was 
a thoroughly good man, without a single drop 
of hateful pride, uncharitableness, or envy 
coursing through his veins. What most distin- 
guished him was his sense of Christian steward- 
ship, as a practical working force in his daily life. 
He considered nothing as absolutely his own. 
All his possessions, gained by toil, sagacity, and 
self-denial, were held in trust, sincerely and 
entirely. His personal and family expenditures, 
which might easily have been very large, were 
constantly restrained by the feeling that he was 
using money that belonged to a Being above 
him, out of sight, yet always near. His great- 
est luxury for many years was the divine luxury 
of doing good. If some men whom he respected 
could not always see things just as he saw them, 
it is equally certain that no man whom anybody 
else respected ever questioned his ardent, entire 
unselfishness. 
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If we had more such rich men, we should 
have fewer poor men either justly or unjustly 
complaining of their lot Such men as he and 
Peter Cooper are the best friends and defenders 
of our present social order. 

I have been permitted to see a partial list of 
his contributions to public objects — a list kept 
only for business purposes, and not intended 
for publication. I shall not betray the trust 
The aggregate is large and princely ; but what 
most impressed me was the great variety and 
wide geographical distribution of his charities. 
More of concentration would have made his 
own name more prominent Had one-half, or 
one-quarter even, of what he gave away been 
bestowed on any single object, he would have 
built for himself a monument such as we seldom 
see. 

Educational institutions evidently held a fore- 
most place in his regard. His own educational 
opportunities had been very good, being the 
son of a successful teacher. But when only 
twelve years old he had to begin life for him- 
self in this commercial metropolis of the country, 
with scant leisure for mental cultivation, which 
he always craved. And yet from the beginning 
he was an eager and diligent reader of all the 
best newspapers, magazines, and books. His- 
tories, biographies, travels, theological treatises, 
but especially the more practical religious, ethical, 
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benevolent, and reformatory books and pam- 
phlets — all had a place in his library and on his 
table. And he began very early to be, according 
to his ability, a liberal patron of literary institu- 
tions, both colleges and theological seminaries. 
The three institutions for which he did most 
were the Union Theological Seminary in this 
city, of which he was, for many years, one of the 
directors ; the Theological Seminary at Auburn ; 
and the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. 
But several such institutions abroad, and a long 
list of institutions at home, all across the conti- 
nent from Bangor to San Francisco, shared in 
his unstinted and untiring bounty. Many a 
small college doing good work under hard con- 
ditions in a new country got timely and stimu- 
lating assistance from him. He might not 
think it well always to respond to the number- 
less appeals, but no properly accredited repre- 
sentative of any institution, however humble, 
was ever refused a hearing. The recently 
established institutions of learning for colored 
students commanded especially his attention 
and patronage. 

The interest he took in young men, par- 
ticularly such as were struggling to get an 
education, was one of his most charming char- 
acteristics. He never forgot that he was 
once a young man himself. Perhaps I ought 
to say, rather, that he himself never ceased to 
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be young. His first charity was in this direc- 
tion. When a mere boy, he worked a potato- 
patch in Connecticut, that a poor Sandwich 
Islander, named Obadiah, might attend school. 
Nearly three hundred men are now in the 
Christian ministry, preaching the gospel all 
over the globe, who owe their education in 
large measure to his bounty. And the best 
thing about him always was the warm, close, 
personal interest with which he followed every 
young man to his self-denying work. I make 
bold to say that there are few men, either in 
heaven or on earth to-day, with personal rela- 
tionships so numerous and so tender. 

What he did for the cause of Temperance will 
be better understood when plain, common peo- 
ple who shoulder the public burdens and, in times 
of peril, bare their bosoms to the shock of war, 
shall have been brought to see and feel that 
the great bulk both of our poverty and of our 
crime may be traced directly to the intemper- 
ate use of intoxicating drinks. And I take the 
liberty to say that charity is pouring water into 
a basket until the chief cause of all our poverty 
is boldly challenged and squarely met. 

It only remains to say that our friend gave 
not his money only, but himself, his time, his 
strength, his enthusiasm, his whole vitality, to 
the great work of doing good. It would take 
some time to name all the benevolent societies 
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which he served as president, or vice-president, 
or director, and whose treasuries were frequently 
and liberally replenished by him. It is seldom 
that the death of any man leaves so many va- 
cancies to be filled. We miss him sorely. The 
world is poorer for his having gone out of it 
A little more than two years ago we said good- 
night to him with saddened hearts. But now 
we may say good-morning. Not in perishable 
flesh, but in imperishable bronze, we have him 
back again, shedding Christian benediction on 
our busy streets. 
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HOW precious is the memory of a just man ! 
Frail as we are, misjudging as we are, 
human nature asserts its preference for the 
good and the beautiful in the inevitable offering 
of love and admiration. 

What distinction can be compared to this? 
How often is it that fame is achieved by a 
suffrage that will not bear the light of truth 
or reason ? How much of influence and repu- 
tation rests upon the narrow basis of a selfish 
ambition ? Intense self-love places its impress 
upon nearly everything that man hopes for, 
struggles for, or wins. And yet when death 
hath placed its seal upon the chapter of a good 
man's life, how unfailing, how spontaneous, how 
fervent is the tribute which our better nature 
instinctively pays! The heart of this great 
city to-day is inditing a chapter in its history 
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that will stand forever as an illustration of this 
noble trait of our nature. 

This concourse here is to inaugurate an 
imperishable memorial that shall preserve the 
fame of a pure and beneficent life. 

Mr. Chairman, those who have preceded me 
in this ceremonial have spoken more fitly than 
I can be expected to do of Mr. Dodge's career 
upon this theater of his long and active life. 
The wisdom, the integrity, the intelligence that 
marked his course as a citizen of this city, his 
complete success in demonstrating the virtues 
of a pure life, have already been happily deline- 
ated. These are very properly the subjects of 
eulogy for those who were nearest him, and 
whose privilege it was to inspect his daily walk 
and conversation. I come from a distant part 
of this great country of ours to bear an humble 
tribute of respect and love. In common with 
you we venerate his memory. The philan- 
thropy of the man we honor to-day by this 
ceremony embraced every color and class in 
Georgia ; and here let me say in this presence, 
where, for the most part, I am a stranger, that 
we none the less honor him because he was 
not of our own. Virtue is not provincial ; it is 
not sectional; it is not honored because it is 
born in one community, but because of its own 
intrinsic beauty. His philanthropy embraced 
every class and color in my State, and there 
6 
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was not a human being in the commonwealth 
that might not have felt that William E. 
Dodge was his friend and well-wisher. He 
had a very especial concern for the condition, 
the interests, and the improvement of the eman- 
cipated class in that country. What he did in 
his gifts to institutions, in his aid to individuals, 
I shall not attempt to enumerate. I am glad 
that our revered friend and brother did make 
some special reference to it to-day. But you 
will permit me to refer to one circumstance 
which occurred on my journey to this city, as 
an evidence of how it is appreciated among 
that class of our fellow-citizens. That his 
bounty and his gifts and his beneficence were 
not misplaced, is evidenced by the character 
and position of the very colored man to whom 
I refer. Learning by chance that I was on my 
way here to be present at the ceremony, he 
gave vent to his own feelings, writing upon the 
cars hastily, as we parted, a simple note; and 
as he could not be here to mingle in the throng, 
he desired that, if it was inappropriate that it 
should be referred to at all, that I should at 
least retain it as an evidence of the fact of how 
his people appreciated the virtues of Mr. 
Dodge in their behalf. It is brief: 

" The colored people of the country honor the memory 
of William E. Dodge. He was my best friend. 

" William D. Johnson." 
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But his care and his kindliness were not lim- 
ited by race, color, or previous condition. How 
shall I, on such an occasion as this, at a day so 
early in the memories of the past, speak of the 
sympathy and consideration he had for those of 
your fellow-citizens, in the section of the Union, 
who had felt the hand of affliction so severely 
laid upon them ? While the most rigid require- 
ments of loyalty and of patriotic feeling were 
discharged, he, at the same time, had for us the 
word of good cheer and the heart of a brother. 
Mr. Dodge was a patriot of broad sympathies. 
He was so because of the genuineness of his 
humanitarianism. Wide as his country was, 
diversified as were the interests of all these 
States, he never for a moment suffered the 
thought that rivalries in State policies could 
justify estrangement and enmities. Let it be 
said, to his honor, that from the moment the 
unhappy collision between these States ended, 
he stood forth and pleaded for kindliness and for 
the restoration of fraternal feelings. We felt 
this, and we prized it ; and while you to-day, 
fellow-citizens of the city of New- York, are 
unveiling to the gaze of the world, for all time, 
a noble statue of this man, Georgia, so remote, 
Georgia, ten years ago, in naming one of her 
counties, linked his name in perpetual union 
with her own. Never have I heard a citizen 
of my State take exception to this signal honor, 
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which many native to the soil might have 
coveted. Georgians cherish the name and the 
fame of her adopted brother, and they, with 
you, point to the noble character which he illus- 
trated. It will be a difficult task in this our 
day and generation, to single out a man who 
took a wiser view of life. While others may 
have pursued their interests, justified by the 
habits and usages of society, it has always 
seemed to me that his own motives and interests 
were subordinated to those of the public good 
and public welfare and happiness. Oh, that 
men would oftener feel as he did! that his 
successes were but the covenants held by 
Providence for a wider and more active pursuit 
of lofty enterprises, and for a deeper concern 
for the good of others ! Would to heaven that 
the fortunate of earth should be as generous, as 
sympathetic, and as warm-hearted ! How en- 
viable ! No, I will not say it is to be envied ; 
but, in the minds of the men of the world, what 
an enviable thing do we here contemplate to- 
day ! A vigilance and care that overlooked no 
worldly duty ; a loving-kindness that embraced 
all mankind; a meek and lowly spirit that, in 
its uttermost trust, relied and rested upon the 
love of God. It may be that in the history of 
the classic ages of the past there is not a single 
solitary 'memorial that has ever been raised to 
commemorate the death of a good man. Let it 
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be said to the honor of this imperial city, this 
city so regal in commerce and in power of every 
character, that here, in the midst of the thriving 
activities, and in the multitudinous occupations 
of human life, there is a spirit of love, of 
brotherhood, and Christianity that illustrates its 
admiration of the good by the erection of a 
monument that shall last forever. 
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MAY the blessing of God Almighty, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, rest and abide with 
us now, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen. 
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